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arship. Probably his feeling is that his position avoids reference to ill- 
established vagaries such as certainly have appeared in some recent works. 

Edward L. Curtis. 
Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Professor Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. Pp. 
xii+105. $1.20, net. 

Crises of the Christ. By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 473. $2, net. 

No two volumes could be more unlike than these. Dr. Morgan's 
treatment is based upon an unfaltering devotion to those views of the 
gospels which Professor Briggs's little volume would make quite untenable. 
It is obviously composed of sermons, and possesses all those homiletic 
excellencies for which the author is noted. It cannot be taken as a serious 
contribution to scientific literature. It is ultra-conservative, and indifferent 
to some very vital questions. Dr. Morgan believes that "Moses's body 
was brought out of the grave by Michael the archangel, for reunion with 
his spirit for the purpose of communion with the Man Jesus." This 
quotation will justify the statement that the volume is not a life of Christ 
in any true sense of the word. It is a series of meditations often of spiritual 
suggestiveness upon certain elements of that life. Yet even this is but an 
imperfect description. It is at the center a treatise on theology. 

Professor Briggs's book attempts to solve some of the difficulties of the 
chronology of Jesus, so to speak, by cutting that Gordian knot of the 
critics, the order of the Markan source. His argument circles around two 
questions: When did Jesus begin his ministry ? and, Where was Jesus dur- 
ing the absence of the Twelve ? 

In brief his position is as follows : Prior to the beginning of what we 
ordinarily know as the Galilean ministry Jesus had conducted an intro- 
ductory ministry which included the events mentioned in John 1:29-43 
and Mark 1:16 — 2:22. This ministry covered possibly three months and 
was followed by the Galilean ministry proper. Beginning shortly before 
the arrest of John, the first incident in this (second) Galilean ministry is 
the plucking of the grain. About the time that Jesus learns that John 
had been put to death he gives up his public ministry in Galilee and sends 
out the Twelve in groups of two, although probably keeping one or another 
of these groups with him while the others were on their journey. During 
the absence of the Twelve Jesus works in Judea and Perea, this period 
approximately extending from Tabernacles to the death of Lazarus. Then 
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he retires to Ephraim and goes northward to Galilee. On this journey 
occur the events at Jacob's Well. A third period of Galilean ministry 
begins with his rejection at Nazareth, and culminates at Caesarea Philippi 
and in his journey toward Jerusalem. Thereafter the resurrection accounts 
coincide approximately with the ordinary views. 

The length of the ministry thus laid out Professor Briggs regards as 
about eighteen months. He holds that John's gospel is not arranged in 
chronological order, and that it mentions only the last Passover. The 
cleansing of the temple he very naturally assigns to the place given it by the 
synoptics. On the other hand, he holds that the chronology of the Last 
Supper and the crucifixion is more correct in John than in the other gospels. 

In substantiating these views Professor Briggs does not give many 
arguments and makes use of what appears to us a highly subjective criti- 
cism. The grounds upon which he rearranges the synoptic material, find- 
ing in Mark the reference to an early Galilean ministry, namely a com- 
parison of the references of the different gospels to the imprisonment 
of John, are certainly ingenious, but, we fear, little else. It would be 
difficult, of course, to disprove them, as it is very difficult to disprove a 
great many assertions which it is just as difficult to prove. We cannot 
think that Professor Briggs has made out a conclusive case for the "intro- 
ductory" Galilean ministry. Similarly as regards the readjustment of the 
Judean ministry and the whereabouts of Jesus during the preaching of the 
Twelve. The evidence adduced is not convincing. 

On the other hand, many of the positions which he takes are worthy of 
careful consideration and are likely sooner or later to win support. The 
bipaschal view of the ministry of Jesus, the possibility of analyzing the 
gospel of John, the time of the cleansing of the temple, and very possibly, 
although personally I am not ready to admit it, the adjustment of the 
synoptic to the Johannine account of the events of the last days of Jesus — 
all of these views are very likely to gain standing in the New Testament 
history. But it will be noticed that these are precisely the points upon 
which a considerable consensus of opinion had been reached before Pro- 
fessor Briggs's volume appeared. They are hardly, therefore, to be called 
"new light." 

As a whole the volume shows that the chronologist must follow 
different methods from those adopted by Professor Briggs. There should 
be first of all minute criticism of the documents, and then an arrangement 
of the oldest data according to their internal evidence. Such a method 
will not attempt to combine harmonistically all existing material, but it 
will arrive at a chronological order which will at least make the main 
course of Jesus' career intelligible. S. M. 



